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Narrative of P. G. Dumont, relating his Captivity of 
thirty Jour years in the terrilory of Mount Felix, be- 
between Oran and Algiers. 


TU" will probably be in the recollection of our readers, that about 
seven or eight months ago, the public papers contained a para- 
graph, stating the circumstance of there being aman of the above 
name, who had just found his way back to Franc¢e, after an absence 
of thirty seven years from his native country, during which he had 
not only remained totally ignorant of the extraordinary events that 
were passing there, even to the existence of such a man as Na- 
poleou Buonaparte ; but had almost forgotten his own Janguage. 
We have now the satisfaction of laying the singularly interesting ac- 
count of this individual's sufferings before the public, and partly in 
his own words ; for it appears that when M. Quesne, a French li- 
terary character of respectability, heard of Dumont’s arrival, at- 
tended as it was by some allusions to his past history, he determined 
to seck him out. As the particulars communicated in their first in- 
terview, convinced the visitor, that the whole narrative ought to be 
placed on record, M. Quesne repeated his visits, and ina short time 
afterwards published the following account, the authenticity of which 
is drawn from such a varicty of concurring testimonies all in favour 
ofthe narrator’s character and correctness of memory, that the 
French editor, after having taken the utmost pains to satisfy his 
mind on the subject, saw no reason to entertain the smallest doubt 
of his hero’s veracity. 

. After stating that he was born at Paris in 1768, and giving an ac- 
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count of his entrance into the navy with M. de Ternay, a rear ad- 
miral, under whom Dumont served for more thana year, the narra- 
tive goes on to state that he was present at the triumph of Lord 
Rodney on the 12th of April, 1782, over the French fleet under 
Count de Grasse, who was made prisoner on that memorable occa- 
sion. The ship to which he belonged was then ordered home, but 
happening to meet a small English squadron near Oporto, she was 
chased into the Straits of Gibraltar by them, and took shelter under 
the batteries of Algesiras. Here Dumont was transferred to another 
vessel, and having quitted her for the service of the Count’dArtois, 
then superintending the siege of Gibraltar, he returned to the same 
ship as a domestic of the Marquis De Montmery, aid-de-camp to the 
commander in chief, who was sent with dispatches to the French 
fleet then cruizing off Minorca. A vivlent storm arose soon after 
the vessel set sail from Algesiras, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the officers and crew to avoid the fate which awaited them, she 
was driven on shore in the dead of night, between Oran and Algiers, 
one of the most inhospitable parts of this terrific coast; here the 
ship went to pieces, and out of ahundred and forty men, composing 
her crew, it was with the greatest difficulty halfthe number reached 
the rocky beach, weak and fainting, where a still more horrible 
death was in reserve for most of them. 

The ferocious Koubals,* says Dumont, (for we shall henceforth re- 
peat his own words as communicated by M. Quesne’, having ob- 
served the result of the tempest, and gloried in the prospect of booty 
it afforded, rushed down upon us from their mountains, and while 
torrents of rain fell, in the midst of thunder and lightning, massacred 
the greatest part of those who had saved themselves from a watery 
grave. It was in vain that we endeavoured to defend ourselves, having 
no other weapons to oppose them than sand and stones ; so that 
many suffered themselves to be slaughtered without making the least 
resistance, Seeing, however, the body of my master hacked to picces, 
after he had long and courageously struggled with his cruel adversa- 
ries, | became so enraged that it was no longer possible to remain a 
quiet spectator of the horrible scene, and in the absence of more el- 
fective arms, I took advantage of those within our reach, throwing 
handfuls of sand into the eyes of ourenemies, and biting several of 
their legs, I at length succeeded in precipitating three Koubals from 
their Arab chargers into the sea. But this action was dearly bought, 
for l instantly received several blowsof a sabre on the head, arms, 
and shoulders, a lance pierced through my body, while a_ pistol 
bullet lodged in the calfof my leg. 

When no longer able to contend with the Arabs, they seized those 
who fell into their-hands, and regained the summit of the mounttns ; 
] crawled in, covered with blood, amongst some brush wood, hoping 
to conceal myself the following day from the barbarians, in which 
case I did not despair of being enabled to remain on the coast, unul 


* This tribe of savages is called Cuhail, by Signor Panati, in his curious account 
af it 
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the appearance of some European vessel afforded an opportunity of 
escape. Although when somewhat recovered from the agitation 
which followed our shipwreck, my wounds occasioned the most ex. 
cruciating pain, I did notfear that death I had so miraculously es- 
caped, but only regretted the loss of my master, and the probability 
of never seeing my parents again. 

There were still thirty of my unfortunate companions, all more or 
less wounded, remaining out of the eighty who got on shore from 
the wreck ; but scarcely had day-light dawned, when the Arabs re- 
turned at full gallop: they soon collected the remnant of their 
victims, and having bound our arms across cach other, we were at- 
tached to their horses’ tails with along cord. ‘The reason of our 
lives being now spared arose from the circumstance ofa point in the 
Mahometan law, forbidding the assassination of Christians except at 
night. An obedience to this injunction is considered as the means 
of salvation, and when disregarded, the sheik generally inflicts the 
same punishment on themselves. This officer gives ten dollars for 
every Christian that is brought to him; but the Koubals, who, 
though very fond of money, are much more so of killing infidels, 
never omitting any opportunity of murdering all those who profess a 
different faith, firmly persuaded that this is the surest way to please 
the Prophet. 

Several of the party thus led along, died from weakness and suf- 
fering. We marched eight nights following, the Arabs not daring to 
travel in thedaytime, lest some other Koubals should come and 
tear us from their hands, so as to obtain the proffered reward. 
During the day they encamped in one of the surrounding woods ; 
when our whole sustenance consisted of a litthe bread and water, 
burely suflicient to prevent us from dying. The last stage was 
marched during the Jay, for our conductors had nothing more to 
fear, and we arrived at Mount Felix on the evening of the ninthday. 
This is the residence of Sheik Osman. He has many inferior sheiks 
under his orders, each of whom commands a district of twoor three 
different mountains. These mountains are peopled by Arabs who 
live in ddowars, a name given to several tents, containing from forty 
to filty different persons. Each family composes an adowar ; and 
the number of tents serves to denote a village, town, or city. ‘lhere 
are no houses in this country, except the palace of Osman, and the 
prison for his slaves. 

The sheiks owe a yearly tribute to Osman : it consists of money, 
wax, honey, elephant’s teeth, wool, skins, ostrich feathers, &c. When 
unable to pay from their Own resources, the sheiks attack and ravage 
the territories of those in the neighbourhood, who are not strong 
enough to resist ; and if the tribute is not deposited at Osman’s feet, 
in fitteen days after it becomes due, the sheik loses his head, should 
he not be able to justify himself by a proper explanation, of the va- 
lidity of which Osman is thesole judge. 

This despot lives in a palace built of stone, two stories high, and 

terminating in aterrace. Three hundred women are shut up in it, 
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and attended by an equal number of their own sex. They are al. 
lowed to walk in the garden, which is very extensive, and filled with 
fruit trees and flowers, but the prospect is confined within the walls, 
tor the great height of these prevenis the possibility of their seeing 
beyond them. 

We were presented to Osman on the day after our arrival 5 he was 
a fine leoking man, about tive feet eight inches high, and is now 
fifty five years old. Lis frst question was, that of enquiring to what 
nation we belonged, and on our replying that we were Frenchmen ; 
* French,” said he; Frenchmen ! without faith, laws, spiteful, and 
devils / let them be chained.” His cider was no sooner given than 
put into immediate execution. 

[ wasa perfect cripple by this time, nor were my companions 
much better, three of them having died some days after we arrived ; 
stripped of our clothes, they thiew a small coarse woollen shirt over 
each of us; this covering reached within a few inches of the knee, ig 
the manner of the Scotch Highlanders ; we were then bound toge- 
ther two and two, by a large chain nearly ten feet long, weighing 
sixty pounds ; this was fixed to theancle bya heavy clasp in the 
form of a horse shoe, and rivetted, so as to render escape impossible, 
In order to diminish the fatigue of dragging the chain along abe 
ground, each man procured a sash made of twigs or hemp, with which 
he tied several links up to his middle, thus leaving a festoon of five 
feet between himsel: and companivu ; this contrivance did not pre 
vent them from working, and they were inseparable tll one of the 
party was exchanged for another, cither through sickness ar with 
a view to bis receiving some punishment. 

‘Thus naked and loaded with irons, were we conducted to the 
prison, which is situated within half a league of the palace. This 
building is of an cxtraordinary length, greatly resembling a stable; 
there were but two thousand slaves at the me of our arrival, though 
it would easily accommodate double that number; the walls are 
about forty feet high, and eight in breadth, the roof is like those of 
Europe, except that instead of tiles itis covered in with planks over- 
Jaying each other in the manner of slated houses in France. ‘The 
ceiling is composed of a mortar made of lime and sand, and although 
there are many windows secured by several large bars of iron, the 
ptison is very dark. These openings, which are only breast high, 
enable the captives tosee the various beasts of prey, which are 
nightly allured by the odour of so many human bodies shut up tege- 
ther, and towhich they are extremely partial; these animals are 
frequently seen within afew yards of the grate, where their roaring 
is heard tor hours together, spreading terror and dismay amongst 
the neighbourhood. The windows are separated by- an interval of 
ien feet each, and are very large. 

There are a great nuaber of turrets built on the top of the walls, 
each large enough to contain fifteen persons, these are inhabited by 
the keepers ; the communication to them is by a ladder which rises 
and falls, like a draw bridge. On reaching the top, each keeper 
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proceeds to his turret, where a fire is generally lighted to boil their 
coffee, of which they drink large quantijies. | Some of these remain 
on the watch while the vest are employed to superintend the working 
parties, constantly armed, and without ever taking off their clothes ; 
they frequently discharge their muskets loaded with rock salt at 
any of the slaves who happen to be noisy or disorderly 5 they are 
very like our sentinels in Lurope, and during the ‘yight often cry 
put, * Take care of the Christians.” 

There is a channel cut in the middle of the prison, which receives 
the filth that descends into it from each side, for the floor shelves off 
towards the centre. ‘Ihe water is kept in several tanks formed of 
buliock’s hides, suspended from the walls at one end of the prisan, 
and supplied from springs in the neighbourhood, The made of 
drawing the water from these tanks is managed by a spigot and faucet 
fixed yn the skin of one of the bullock’s fore feet. 


To be continued. 
IHNTS TO PLOUS LADIES. 
From ‘: Moral Sketches,” by Hannah More. 


HOUGIHI itis painful to say asyllable which might look like 
digapprobation when only caution is intended, may we heard 
afew words, not of censure but of friendly intimation ? 

May not those large portions of time, and strength, and spirits, so 
generally spent abroad by zealous Christians, in the most noble exe 
ertions of religious charity, be sometimes suffcred to entrqnck, in 
some measure, upon the imperious calls of domestic life, upon those 
pleasing and sacred dutics for which home is a name so dear ? May 
they not be so exhausted by external concerns, that they may be ia 
danger of entering with diminished interest on the retired exercises 
ofthe closet. All business, even religious business, is apt to produce 
@ hurry and bustle in the mind, and an agitation in the spirits, which 
the most serious persons lament, as being attended with some dise 
qualiication for personal improvement. 

As they have got above acting trom the fear of man, the next step 
Is to get above acting for his praise ;—the excessive applause and 
commendation of their Christian friends being, in reality, sull more 
to be watehed against than the reproach of the irreligious. The ong 
reaches them to be circumspect, the other may in time induce them 
to believe that circumspection is no longer necessary. . ‘This aegli- 
geuce, if itdo not make them do wrong, may lead them to be wo 
much elated with doing whatis right. 

But there are higher motives for the use of discrect reserve in the 
Christian’s mind than what regards merely their personal character. 
However pure in motive, however innocent in action, they must be 
careiul noi to Lave their good evil spoken of. They ust ke scaupy- 
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lously cautions of not bringing the least reproach on the cause dearest 
to their affections. Pious persons cannot but know, that with the 
utmost care to avoid adding to the offence which Christian truth, 
however discreetly exhibited, necessarily gives, that many are looking 
out for pretences to discredit not only the professor, but the pro- 
Jession itself. But if they should hereafter see any of those impro- 
pricties for which they are looking out; if any indiscretion should 
be found where it is sedulously sought, Christianity would suffer, 
and impicty triumph. 

We siicerely hope that certain sharp-sighted observers, who are 
keenly on the watch for any thing that may discredit serious piety, 
who are peeping in at every crevice, through which they think they 
may detect any eal or supposed ground of censure, may never be 
gratified with the discovery of what they so industriously seck. But 
it is obvious, that where they can detect no substuntial fault, they 
take comfort in finding a fuible ; where there is no deformity, they 
triumphantly carry away a blemish; and are ready to make the most 
of the slightest imperfection ; and a speck which would not be per- 
ceived in an ordinary form, is conspicuous on that which is white 
and pure. This, by a little perversion, and nota little exaggeration, 
not only of fact but of conjecture, is propagated till it become a mis- 
chief. In the detection of the slightest Haw in characters of eminent 
piety, they go away rejoicing, as if they had found some hidden 
treasure. And it is well, perhaps, even tor the best Christians, that 
there are such critical inspectors ; and the knowledge that they are 
watched will answer an excellent purpose, if it setthem on watching 
themselves. 

Am I then an enemy to Christian exertion ? God forbid! It is the 
glory of our age, thut, among the most useful and zealous servants 
of our Divine Master, are to be found, of ‘ devout and honourable 
women not a few.’ Ladies, whose own education not having been 
limited to the harp and the sketch-book, though not unskilled in 
either, are competent to teach others what themselves have been 
taught ; who disdain not to be employed in the humblest oftices of 
Christian charity, to be found in the pworest cottage, atthe bed side 
of the sick and dying ; whose daughters, if not the best wa/tzers, are 
the best catechisers; whose houses are houses of prayer, whose closets 
are the scene of devout meditation ; who, not contented with the 
stinted modish measure of a single attendance on public worship, so 
contrive to render the hours of repast subservient to those of duty. as 
to make a second visit to the temple of their God; and who endea- 
vour to retain the odour of sanctity, shed on the sacred day, through 
the duties of the weck. 





BORROWING MONEY. 


FTER many “ not at homes” my appointment was attended to; 
and,on my arrival at the gate, every thing tlew open to wel- 
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come me. The porter and tne footman made me their best and 
most obsequious bows ; and | was ushered into the Baronet’s dress- 
ing room. 

There was he seated in a robe de chambre, all self satisfaction and 
affectation, a political pamphlet in his band, and a hundred letters 
scattered around him. ‘* Pity me, my dear friend,” cried he, “ for 
being thus overwhelmed ; but, betwixt parliamertary business, the 
care of my estates, a constant looking-out in order to prevent my 
agents from robb:ng me, and the many invitations of my numerous 
friends, 1 have not a vacant moment, and I am obliged to deny my- 
self to every one, or I could never, go on at all (he was not always 
in such request). But, to the man to whom I may say I owe every 
thing, I should be base indeed were I not always accessible, always 
at hiscommand. You sce in me a courtier perhaps :—one must 
be so in some shape ; but in matters of honest feeling, and of duty, [ 
am a plain sailing fellow. I have told the whole town ([ glory in 
it, and it is due to you)}—!I have told the whole town (repeated he a 
second time) that I should have been ruined but for you, but that to 
your exertions | owe my fortune. Who hid me from the Philistines? 
you, valuable friend. Who softened the rage of an infuriated father? 
you. Ihave many sins; but ingratitude, is known to me but by 
name ; and ungrateful I should be, were I for one moment, to forget 
or to neglect you.” 

Here he acted a great deal of importance, rung the bell, called 
half a dozen servants one after another, counter-ordered his horses, 
and let me know his many engagements on the pretence of putting 
off every thing for me. 

“ Jones, (his own man) call the coachman, (to me—I beg 
your pardon) and tell him to send out the sick horse, and to have 
his carriage ready st six,—(calling him back) half past ; but he is 
a lazy fellow, and I must be dressed for dinner by sevens—Jones !” 
“ Sir,”—** Tell Atkinson that | shall not want the curricle at all; 
and let Adams lvok at it; there’s something wrong about it; (to me 
again—How rude [ am, but youll forgive me ;) counter-order my 
horses ; I will not ride (laying a huge emphasis on not); I want to 
attend wholly to this gentleman ; and mark me, tell the porter, no 
* not at homes’ to him,—Iam always at home to him,—he may 
walk up to my bed-room, come in in the middle of dinner, call at 
midnight, whenever he pleases ; you see, Jones, he is a privileged 
man. By the bye (to me—I beg your pardon for the last time, but 
household detail must go on, and 1 wish to be wholly yours) the 
new groom won't do at all ; he is as heavy as a wagyon-horse, and 
no rider, ; he’ll cripple all my cattle, I tell you; sv no more of 
him ; let the stud groom take a light helper,—some boy out o 
place, like the lad we hired at Brighton; and that—(a pause) and 
that’s all. 

* And, now, my dear friend, what can I say in extenuation of so 
much rudeness? I really am so engaged, so pestered, that I know 
not what todo, I almost wish the parliament was at the devil. I 
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was late at the hotse last night,—tired to death,—the busineés Odi: 
ously dry, and the opposition insupportable devilishly ill bred— 
cursed unparliamentary, —it was a shame—quite a tomahawking ; 
but the division took place so late, that I was forced to stay, althoagh 
invited to a Russian prince’s to dinner.” 

Here he looked most magnificent. “ I rather expect (he was 
mistaken) to bée asked to Carlton-House next week. But pray am | 
indebted to your friendship merely (putting out hishand in torm of 
salutation and shaking) for this kind visit ; or is there any thing on 
earth, which I can do to serve you? If so, speak and your wish will 
be acommand tome. [am not a man of many words (this was 
very false indeed, no mah being more tiresomely prolix) ; but what 
I say, I meun ; therefure speak, and you shall be obeyed. 1 repeat 
it again, I never shall forgot former timcs. Some men are dazzled 
by fortune and by power; but it is not so with me. I have an im- 
mense establishment, and plenty to keep it up. A road bill nearly 
doubled my property : you may swear that I gave it my hearty 
concurrence : it runs through the middle of my estate, and right 
across my worst land, which brings a pretty sum. 1 take good care 
to have a command of ready money (very lucky, thought 1); and 
what Cah a man have more? Well—and with all this, I am just 
the same good natured felfow (this he might have left to me) that you 
first knew me :—but not so extravagant, No, no, I know the worth 
of my money as well as my neighbours ; and, by its preponderance, 
I maintain a certain weight. 

“ But pray let we listen to you ; foram talking all to myself. 
I—am—so—glad—to—sce—you.” (with a stress, a pause and a 
fest betwixt each of these monosyllables, as if to give weight, im- 
sression, pefmanence, and strength to every one of them). | thanked 
Lim. “© What a world we live in!” continued he. “ I was disin- 
herited a few years ago ; and now, thanks to you, [am at the head 
éf my estates with a rent roll doubled, and am the fourth of my 
family who has represented the county ; whilst Dick Rochmont is 
ruined, and obliged to live abroad ; and our old Lord Lieutenant is 
in trustees’ hands ; and Phillimore is in the Fleet. But—how [ am 
going on! Let me hear you my good friend, in your turn.” There 
was, in the whole of his deportment an insolence of prosperity which 
displeased me. I, however, began my story; and not being inclined 
to waste much time, I made it as brief as possible. Short as the de 
tail was, it was painful to the baronet. He considered me as a 
prosperous man, and there he was right. He valued my pra- 
dence and knowledge of the world so much, that he thought it was 
impossible for me to get into a pecuniary difficulty ; and there he 
was wrong. During the narrative of my unforeseen loss of proBerty, 
his countenance changed repeatedly. I saw doubt, displeasure, 
altered regard, surprise, covetousness, pride, and hypocrisy all by 
turns. 

Atone time his eyes said “ can I believe this!” at another, 
* whata fool not to take better care of his money!” ata third time 
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(a feeble struggle) “ shall I lend him the moiey he iS a safe 
man ;” but avarice whispered the while, “ wlio kriews' but’ ‘some 
sudden calamity may alter his fortune also? why not as well as' the 
country banker’s breaking! no, no! keep thy’ money ; it is thy 
vest friend ; thy consequence is built upon that alone.” Impatience 
was the lastexpression of my soi-disant friend, which clearly évinced’ 
that, short dnd unvarnished as my tale was, it was, notwithstanding, 
tedious and too long for him. 

I concluded, with a foreknowledge of want of success, arising 
out of my observation of his countenance. Talready began to de 
spise him; but [ was curious to’see what turn he would give his 
refusal—to what artifice or deceit he would resort. 

I had scareely concluded when be burst into a roar of laughter? 
and putting his finger, up to his nose, he exclaimed, “ It won't do, 
it won't de, clever as you are; my dear friend, it won't do; Kknow 
you well, an observer of mankind, ad—d shrewd fellow. Says you 
to yourself, * I'll try what this fellow is made of ! I'll see if he has 
gratitude ! I’l\ pretend to be in distress, which is the test of friend- 
ship! But you can’t hoax me. Don’t! sce a smile on your lip, a 
joke, a quiz? ‘To be sure you area likely dog to place your money 
on a rotten security! The most prudent, sensible man I know! the 
last fellow in the world to get into a scrape! No, no; the story 
of the country bank will never do, But, I say, let us change the 
subject.—«Witl you dine here today with a delightful party,—a 
union of talent, a blaze of intellect,—authors, blue-stocking ladies, 
menrbers of parliament, foreigners of distinction, and I do not know 
whe! You in want of money, ha, ha,ha! Thank you, I owe you 
one ; devilish well played indeed ; but I am not such a novice ; no, 
no, # country bank broke ! very well imagined, But, I say, will 
you dine with me ?” 

I thought it just possible that he might misbelieve my statement, 
and imagine that [ came to try him ; and as I paused for a moment 
he exclaimed, “ Come now, hang it, itis not handsome’ in you to 
doubt your friends ; but let us have done with the country bank, 
and talk about the dinner.” I now looked extremely grave, and as- 
sured him on my honour that what I stated was true, and -that he 
had no right to doubt my veracity; that if he had disbelieved me, 
he was now bound to change his opinion ; but if he was only thus 
sveking a subterfuge, such conduct was unworthy of him, and that 
I was the last man on whom he should attempt to put off a coun- 
terfeit, 

I saw that he was struck with an clectric shock! Ile pondered— 
bit his thumb—fixed his eyes on the ground—motiened to 
me to keep silence for a few seconds, whilst he might consult the 
oracle within bis brain. -At length he eased limself by wandering 
from the subject, ina flood of abuse ‘against the bank. “ What 
rascals ! what swindlers! what a shame to take ima person like me! 
How could I be so credulous! what a pity ! it was so unlike me! 
VoL. 59. 5 0 
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so young ! T almost deserved tolose the money. But what was to 
be done? how strange! how unaccountable!” All very true,” re- 
plied 1. * But what is to be done is, to let me know if you can 
Jend me the one hundred pounds or not,” 

The Baronet now assumed another change of countenance ; and 
this last Proteus-like effort, was the inost insincere of all. Ile tried 
to look all modesty and confusion, all suavity and regret, to appear 
like one unprepared fot such a scene, un(it for such a contest, of duty 
and of friendship,—-like one balancing between ability and inclina- 
tion, divided between regard and stera justice. 

“ Believe me, my dear friend,” said he, (modulating his voice 
and studying every look,) “ that I never was placed in so painful a 
dilemma beture, I must either forfeit the esteem of a most valued 
friend and appear to be the most ungrateful of men, or violate a most 
solemn obligation, taken at atime that I could not possibly foresee 
what has unfortunately occurred to-day. To assist you would be 
the wish nearest my heart, if I could do it without a dereliction of 
another duty equally imperious. Gratitude commands me to reply 
with your just request; but circumstance bind my hands and 
incapacitates me from performing the most pleasing office in life, 
namely the returning kindness for kindness, service for past obliga- 
tion (a pause). 

“ I have been turning the painful subject in my mind again and 
again, in order to examine all its bearings and dis.ances,—-to tace 
all its soundings, and to see if, in any way, I can discharge my ob- 
ligation to you without breaking a solemn oath (he luoked stedfastly 
at me to sce if I believed him) which I took a short time ago—would 
that | had not!” Here he gave a very pretty gentlemanlike, or 
rather gentlewomanlike sigh. “ But I am sorry tv say, that I can- 
notin any way assist you without a compromise of conscience for 
which you would despise me, and (looking for applause, or at least 
for forgiveness,) which you would be the last man in the world to 
require.” ‘This argumentum ad hominem he considered as a closer. 
J merely made an inclination of the head, instead of becoming his 

juttifier and apologist as he had anticipated, 

‘Trusting to his eloguence,—* ‘Ibe circumstances,” continued he, 
“ are as follow, roundly and briefly :—I lenta number of sums to a 
number of people, all of whom were irregular in re-paymeut, and 
some entirely remiss, and | lost money by it, At last 1 was pre- 
vailed upon to assist a poor person (1 don’t name him) with a sum 
of money ; and I not only lost my money, but my friend: ingrati- 
tude accompanied a refusal to repay me ; when, in a paroxysin of 
ruge—I am sorry for it—I took a most solemn oath” (bere he looked 
anxiously at me for credence)“ adreadful oath” repeated he in a 
scenic tone, “ never again to lend one sb-illing. "Twas arash deed; , 
but itis done, and | cannot go from it. Any thing else to serve 
you, you may command.” Here he concluded. 

In reply, 1 observed, “ that, through life | had made the remark 
that a refusing friend was always ready to do any thing toserve you, 
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save anly the thing which you asked for, and more particularly if 
that was money (he looked little and confused) ; but that there were 
many, I doubted not, (by the bye I did doubt very much from these 
two scenes) who would find a pleasure in obliging me.” “ A thous 
sand,” interrupted he, a little relieved: “ I could name a thousand.” 
“© One would be more serviceable,” observed 1; “ but spare your- 
self the trouble.” Here I rose, and wished him a good morning. 
He endeavoured for a moment to stop me. But it was too much 
for his interest that I should depart, further to insist on my remain- 
ing, and his violence on this occasion was gentle indeed. 

My readers may easily anticipate the apologies accompanying 
this refusal of of service—the repeated regrets and the wordy hopes 
that our friendship might remain unimpaired. To these, were added 
a very pressing solicitacion not to deny him the pleasure of my com- 
pany at his dilettanti dinner. | confess that I felt a pleasure in po- 
sitively refusing this request, alihough I endeavoured to take my 
leave with as much apparent composure, and with as much urbanity 
as possible. 

Our last look, however, was that of humiliation and guilt. I had 
committed an imprudence, and was humiliated on that account : 
he had resorted to deceit and ingratitude, and was humbled by the 
fear of detection. For a moment, I verily believe that we could 
have wished each other at the devil ; but resentment sits upon my 
mind as oil does upon water: it must float lightly on the surface, 
and is easily removed. 

Upon enquiry respecting the Baronet’s oath, I was led to believe 
it all an imposture. He might have made a resolution on coming 
to his fortune, never to give or to lend, and in fine never todo any 
good ; for this tenour of conduct he has strictly observed: but as 
to the rash vow, the solemn obligation, the horrible oath, it is all 
mere mummery. On my mentioning the circumstance to Tom Rat- 
well, his friend and colleague, he observed, “ He take an oath! it 
must have been upon his dictionary, for he has not got 2 Bible in his 
house.” 

I now proceeded to my mercantile acquaintance, resolved to have 
done with applications as quickly as possible, and almost indifferent 
as to the success of my visit. 

Tue Ilenmit in Lonvow. 


CRYSTAL MINE iN FRANCE. 


Gas time ago it was announced thata crystal mine had been 
discovered in France, near Vic, in Lorraine. The examination 
in consequence of some unexpected indications which led to the dis- 
covery of this mine, (the only one of the kind ever known in France), 
has been made by a company, witha licence for the purpose, ob 
tained from the Director General of Mines. Never was experiment 
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attended with more fortunate circumstances. - The sail of this mine 
js as white as alabaster ; its crystals are purer and more brilliantthan 
the specimens which, have been procured from the mives of Poland 
and Austma. Lis quality is pertect, and every thing indicates that 
its mass is enormous. ‘The Director General of Mines having been 
informed by the authors of this search, that the borer had already pe- 
netrated ten feet into the pure crystal, has given orders 10 the En- 
gineer of the Department oj the Meurthe, to repair to the Spot to 
draw up anauthentic account of this important discovery, and of 
such facts as may relate to it, 


GAY’S CHAIR. 


A Correspondent has favoured us with the following engraving 
and description of this chair: 





A.A. Two drawers with the necessary implements for writing &c. 
B. A wooden leaf for writing on, which may be raised or de- 
pressed at the student’s pleasure. 
C,. A drawer in front. 
D. Under D is thesecret drawer in which were found the manu- 
scripts. 
—_—_—- 


ANECDOTES OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


HIS monarch was one of the most admirable princes that ever 
swayed asceptre : he was dignified without pride, mild with- 
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out pusillapimity, and generous without prodigality. He used fre- 
quently to observe, that ‘ the satisfaction to be derived from revenge 
was momentary, but that which was gained from clemency lasted fer 
ever.” 

The same prince on being informed thata person who was under 
olAigations-to him, returned his kindness with ingratitude, replied, 
* Well, then, I will be still kinder to him, which will oblige him -to 
love me!” 

The Duchess de la Tremovuille, who was a Protestant, was one day 
repeating to Llenry some scandalcus reports against one of the fathers, 
whom he patronised ; upen which he sarcastically repligd, + Ma- 
dame, do but observe the spirit of your religion : it prevents you from 
believing inthe Pope, at the saine time that it inclines you to beliere 
a calumny.”’ 

Upon being advised to act ina manner that he thought ungenerous, 
he exclaimed, ** He who would give me such advice is no true friend 
of mine, but one that would destroy my honour. Whoever affects 
my good faith, gives me more uneasiness than if he affects my throne.” 

This prince read with pleasure every thing that was published 
concerning his operations ; for under his reign, every one enjoyed 
free liberty of speaking, writing, and printing ; and Truth, which he 
sought after every where, came in turn even to the throne to seek 
bim. The greatest compliment which can be paid to kings, is to 
believe them worthy to.attend to her voice. Unhappy must shat 
reign be, where the history of it is obliged to conceal its: author. 
L’Etoile relates, that Henry having read the book called the Anti- 
Soldier, asked his Secretary of State, Villeroy, if he had seen this 
work, and upon bis replying im the negative: “ It is right you 
should sce it,” said he, “ for itis a book which takes me finely to 
task, bat it ts still more severe on you. 


A CUSTOM DESERVING OF IMITATION. 


1 the duchy of Gotha there are many villages which obtain a 
rent of 200 or 300 dollars or more for their fruit trees ptanted on 
the road side, and on the commons. Every new married couple is 
bound to plant two young fruit trees. The rent is applied to parochial 
purposes, (at presemt 40 payment of the debts Incurred during the late 
wars.) In order to preserve the plantations from injury, the inhabi- 
tants of the parish are all made answerable ; cach of whem is thus on 
the watch over the other; and if any one is. caught in the act of com. 
mitting any injury, alltbedamage done inthe same year, the authors of 
which cannot be discovered, is attributed to him, and he is compelled 
to atone for it according to its extent, either by fine, or by corporal 
punishment, 
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Answer, by G. Gent, Sherborne, to J. Jerwood’s Question, inserted June 14. 


UTTING x for the height of the wall, x?* 19643625, therefore xi+ 
20.7 12 feet, the height of the wall ; and as the force wherewith a body 
descends upon an inclined plane is to the force of its absolute gravity, by 
which it would descend perpendicularly in a free space, as the height of the 
plane isto its length, therefore as 25:x::260ibs. 215,4048lbs. the weight 
equivalent to the force perpendicularly. 
C. Mitchell, of Castle Cary, has likewise answered this question. 





Answer, by W. Forsey, of Allington, t2 J. Parris’ Charade, inserted June 14. 


DDICE, a tool, HF ps see, 
Most useful foand io carpentry. 


Similar answers have been received from Thomas Dowding of West 
Stower, Aan, Periwinkle, and J. Beedle, of Ottery. 


—=, 
Aaswer, by Ann, to the Enigma, inserted June 28. 


Ts WATCH a monitor you'll always find 
Of grave reflection tv the human mind. 


Similar answers have been received from C. M. Wilson of Abbotsbury, 
Jobn Parris of Axminster, F. Burrington and J. Barry of Crediton, William 
Forsey of Ailington, and J. Beedell of Ottery. 


= 
ACROSTIC TO MR. BRIDLE, OF ILCHESTER. 


H ARK! through these sounding walls your praises ring— 
U nbounded are the thanks from which they spring; 

M atchless in goodness—bountiful to all— 

A ccept this tribute, though it is bat small ; 

N oble ia heart, and good in all your ways, 

I nadequate my lines to speak yoor praise, 

T housands of captives oft your band has cheered, 

Y ou are at once respected, loved, and feared. 


Iiche ater, September 1- LAUDATOR. 
— 


REBUS.—BY PERIWINKLE. 


HAT favoured isle where dwells a noble race ; 
A tree which in most charchyards has a place; 
That which we are most anxious to possess, 
But cannot purchase health or happiness ; 
A cooling trait, brought far across the main ; 
The once dread Corsic tyrant Christian name ; 
The initials join, the name you will display 
Of a famed poet of the present day, 
Who now is absent from his native isle, 
But on whom all the muses deign to smile ; 
Tis bis to paint, with wondrous force and art, 
‘Tle various passions of the human heart. 




















POETRY. 


— = 
For the Weexty ENTERTAINER. 





ODE TO ANN. 


F in the dazzling beams of day 
Thy charms are so diviaely fair, 
‘Tliat other beauty fades away, 
Unheeded fades, if thou art there, 
And mortals bow before thy shrine, 
And own thee matchless and divine: 


When the soft, silver lamp of even, 
Sheds tener melancholy round, 
Reflected from thy native Heaven, 
Thy form with fairy wilduess crowned, 
Angels can then no more compare, 
But blushing owa thee far more fair. 


And I have seen thee in that hour, 
And draek of passion’s deathless stream, 
Have bowed before thy magic power, 
Aad now awake as from a dream, 
See my fond visions hopeless prove, 
And bid adieu to bliss and love! 


Forgive, sweet maid, that I should ever 
Dare pour forth my soul to thee! 

Can man controul his passions? Never— 
Love will soar anboundedc, free. 

And who such charms as thine conld see, 

And not adore and die for thee? 


I dare defy a laughing world, 
Whose smile ot scorn is freely cast; 
On the torn wretch to misery harled 
By hopeless pass:on’s withering blast. 
And may they never feel the pain 
OF loving thee, and love iv vain! 
Adieu! may every bliss that Heaven 
Can ou its fasrest work bestow, 
Be to my lovely maiden given! 
Be her's a life unknown to woe! 
And may the heart that shares with thine 
Be tender, constant, true- as mine! 


Sherborne, Seplember 2. AMOROSO. 


—— —_~—-_~_, 





Mr. S. Turner's Deseviption of the present Greatness of Britain. 


I UT can I close these musings, nor devote 
One thought to Him, around whose memory float 
The visions of our glory as they blend ? 
Our Royal Shepherd, Patriarch, Sutkerer, Friend? 
It cannot be. His reign so vast an arch 
Spreads o’er the flood of time : so grand the march 
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Of mind and action, that lias passed the stream, - 
It must for ever shive with spleadid beam. 

It cannot be forgotten. As in space, 

So in its scenes, it claims superior place. 

All turns of human fortune it bas known ; 

All that can grace, exalt, or wound a throne : 

All public glory and all private woe; 
Preeminent in all things felt below; 

Honour, grief, triumpb, care, bliss, dread, and show. 
Cau I forget the feeling of thy morn? 

“ T glory that Iam a Briton bora.” 

Ab Monarch! dontly venerable now 

For age anil sorrow! while our public vow 
Implores thy welfare, mav our hearts acclaim 
The manly virtues which secure thy fame! 
Hallowed by time and Providence, thy form 
Lives in our sight, more reverend from the stotm. 

What now remains to keep our Britain blest 
But steady fortitude and social rest ; 

The growing wortli of every active mittd, 
With justice, moral faith and hope combined ; 
The blending of the free and loyal heart 
Gracing the patriot with the subjects’ part: 
Obedient to the laws, respecting power, 
Conscious of rights, contented with the hour : 
Pursuing firmly aM that's great and fair, 

And happiest in the good which otbers share. 
Be this thy spirit, Britain! and the earth 

Will hail thy empire as its aoblest birth; 
Mawkind will gaze to emalate thy fame ; 

But to attain it, must thy virtues claim. 

And do no faults this splendia greatness shade ? 
Ab! faithless were the lips that could persuade 
Flattery so visible, and useless too. 

Were our eye blind, the spots our neighbours view. 
Bat here I pause. ’Tis not my theme to trace 
What imperfections may our land disgrace. 

Out virtues spread; and as their reign angments 
The ills will scatter, which our taste repents, 
Reposing on this hope, our darker ground 

Let other pencils add. I paint the sunshine round. 

Then still, this partial strain, dear friend, forgive, 
That hails the heaven blessed country where we live. 
May not these sketches justify the muse, 

And egotism become but trath’s fair views? 
Yet think not that, rejoicing in my birth, 

My narrow soul perceives no other worth : 

AU nations now such sounds of progress give, 
I glory in the aGe in whicb I live 

All are advancing, though with different pace, 
But Britain moves the foremost of the race. 
Others may spring as active : She trauscends 
lu moral aim, utilities, and ends. 





EPIGRAM. 


Oy spare me, dear angel, one lock of your hair, 
A bashfal young lover'took conrage and sighed ; 
*T were a sin to refuse you so modest a prayer, 

So take my whole rig, the swect creatnve replied. 





